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{ THE SURPRISE PARTY AT HENLEY, JULY 47u, 1878. 


Puck to Punch: —My dear old boy, however you sneer and grin, 
You see, our principal point is to go in and win! 9 
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‘RUCK, 


No. 13 North William Street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


JERMs To ae ° 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers.. Sikes +08 + -$5.00 
One Copy, six months, or 26 | Co EE ee 4.50 
One Copy for thirteen weeks........---++seeeeeees oeeeecdy ee 1.25 

PosTaGE FREE. 





H. Cc. BUNNER pik cence -Manacme Eprror. 


SPECIA ‘ NOTICES. 











Pucx will hereafter be on Sale in London, at the News Agency 
of Messrs. HENRY F. GILLIG & CO., 440, Strand, Charing 
Cross. 





Puck may be had in Saratoga at BRENTANO’S new store, 
opposite Congress Park. 





Americans in Paris, hitherto reduced to ‘ Punch’’. ‘‘Fun’’ and 
**Judy’’. will now find their natural paper on file at the ‘‘Herald”’ 


Office, 49 Avenue de l’Opéra. 





g@s~ Remittances by Money Order, etc., are to be 
addressed to KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN. 


CARTOONS. 





Columbia! we hail thee o’er the sea, 
O youthful Yankee victor of the Thames! 
Long as a shell that stubborn current stems 
Your deed shall be remembered — yes, sirree! 
You whooped it up most grandly to J. B.— 
Oh! were we wholesale dealers in diadems 
We'd fitly crown your brows victorious— 
them’s 
Our sentiments, Columbia. Liberty 
Salutes you! All this fair land of the Free 
Salutes you! We salute you. (What’ll you 
take ?) 
Our eagle spreads a sympathetic tail, 
And raises a joyful squawk of victory. 
Up with the white and azure colors! Shake! 
Give us your flippers, boys— Columbia, hail! 





O summer days, with tender visions bless 
Tired Fancy! Lead, in dreams of sweet idlesse, 
Our spirits from where the town’s hot sun- 
beams blink 
To where, on some sequestered brooklet’s 
brink, 
The wood-nymph sits combing a golden tress. 


Also where ocean’s murmurous waves caress 
Fair maids in guantum suff. of bathing dress— 
It is of matters like to these we think 
In summer days. 


Ah, dreams too sweet! we wake to weariness, 
Poor town-bound slaves, whose pain, vacation- 
less, 
May, at the most one happy moment sink 
In soda with variations—fittest drink — 
[Two fingers, William, that’s enough, I guess] 
In summer days. 





Turn to our stern page, reader, and see there 
The Chancellor of Germany, arrayed 
In dainty garments of a rustic maid, 
A straw hat perched on his luxuriant hair, 
Feeding a sort of a small poultry-fair. 
Bismarck, the mighty prince, is thus dis- 
played 
As Goethe’s beauteous Lili, be it said. 
You will please see Goethe's simmtliche Werke, 
where, 
If you can read the German charactair, 
You'll find out all about her. Goethe, he 
Was a German—rather clever, too, they 
say— 
But the average American doesn’t know nor 
care. 
Yet why explain this picture? Let it be, 


GAIL HAMILTON. 





WE give this week our promised portrait of 
Gail Hamilton. For the first time he—she, 
we mean—steps forth from his—her, that is— 
modest retirement, and reveals himself—her- 
self—-itself—to the world. 

We wish to call attention to several beauties 
of this likeness which the casua’ reader may 
possibly overlook. It has long been a matter 
of general surprise that so much feminine delli- 
cacy, gentleness and tact could coexist with 
such virile strength as the writer of the now 
famous ‘‘ letters” has at all times displayed. 
The mystery is at last solved, thanks to Mr. 
Keppler. The dual nature of the 7Z7ibune’s 
remarkable correspondent is now fully exhi- 
bited. There are two Gail Hamiltons, it ap- 
pears—one in front, and the other very much 
to the rear. 

This makes everything clear. The mascu- 
line strength is explained, for who would ever 
think of the outward Gail Hamilton as a man? 
And who that has watched the conduct of the 
truly inward Gail Hamilton in times of national 
danger and distress, would ever take that indi- 
vidual for a man? 

No one, we venture to assert. And let us 

remark that this is very fortunate —fortunate, 
at least, for the rearward Gail Hamilton. For, 
amongst honest men and women, there is a 
phrase used to characterize the man who hides 
himself behind a woman’s skirts—a phrase 
which we do not care to use here. But this 
epithet we cannot apply to the figure behind 
the maidenly mask in our picture. As we have 
said, that is not a man. 
No, it would not be correct to call by such a 
name ‘the personality that lurks behind the nom 
de plume of Gail Hamilton. We regret to say 
that the vocabulary of decent society affords 
no fitting word. If it did, we should use it. 





HIS LONDON ADDRESS. 


‘‘Goop bye, Mamie,” he said, ‘“‘I must go.” 
“So soon, Charlie ?”’ she said plaintively. “But 
you will write tome?” ‘‘Yes,” said Charles, 
‘often. Here is my London address: 
g1g Lincoln’s Alley 

Strand. N. W. 
Exeter Court S. 
East District 
Charing Cross. N. 
S. W. by E. 
Tumbill’s Corner near 
S. E. Cheapside 
Gray’s Inn Road. W. 
Between Monmouth Lane N 
and Paxley Terrace S, 
West District 
Tottenham. 
Opposite Leicester Field and 
Duckenshire N. W. 

London, 

England.” 





Car Forms is what is called in English 
a buzzer. He lately remarked, in an off-hand 
way, to the leader of the orchestra that accom- 
panies him: 

‘It’s a fact, my dear fellow, that I’ve been 
a very intimate—I may say cherished—a cher- 
ished friend of Queen Isabella’s; but as to that 
ridiculous story about the young Alphonso 
looking so remarkably like me—I needn’t tell 
you, there’s nothing in it—” 

The leader of the orchestra looked him in 
the eye, and placidly responded: 

‘Look here, Carl: there are three big liars 
in this world. Eli Perkins is one —and you’re 
the other two.” 


Puckerings. 


BRITTANIA rules the back-seat. 





WHODDER the wild waves soy ? 





ConNUvBIAL infelicities are buried in family 
jars. 





TuE hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that spanks the world. 


THE woodbine is not a temperance vine 
because it is generally lush. 





THOSE young men may be said to have given 
our British cousins heli Columbia. 





Grrts like base-ball players for lovers, be- 
cause they are so accustomed to the waist-high 
business. 





‘“Wuat’s the good of book-learning, any- 
way?” exclaims a New Haven collegiate. ‘It 
does not teach a man to row.” 





S1ANDING outside a circus tent listening to 
the music, and suddenly discovering a com- 
panion within, is what macadamizes the average 
youth with woe and envy. 





A WOMAN witnessed an earthquake in Vene- 

zuela last month, and when the upheaval had 
ceased and the reverberation stopped she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Oh, how sweet! It’s too lovely for 
anything.” 
Now the nocturnal cat warbles her tender 
plaint on the back fence, and the neighbors 
try to vary the sweet monotony of the compo- 
sition by putting in a few staccato notes with 
boot-jacks. 





It is proposed to run a boat out to sea on 
Sunday and have a regular church service and 
no bar on board. This, we think, would never 


/ succeed: what would a man do if he should be 


taken with cramps ? 





THERE may be beauty in a rose; there may 
be rapture in listening to music floating over 
silent waters; there may be loveliness all around, 
but a man seldom pays much attention to them 
while he is breaking in a pair of tight shoes. 





Ir may as well be frankly acknowledged, 
once for all, that a prayer-meeting and a harem 
cannot be run successfully in double harness. 
A prompt recognition of this truth will lighten 
the labors of the synods and give them a little 
time for the consideration of purely spiritual 
concerns. 


Upon the bushes roses bloom, 
The skies are sweetly blue, 

The stars the violets illume, 
Likewise the phlox and rue, 

And wanders for his noonday beer 
The gay and festive youth; 

Now, by the way, we’ll say right here, 
These lines are lines of truth. 





THE blushes from her warm cheeks fled, 
“Tis getting rather chilly,” 

She with a timorous quiver said— 
She looked pale as a lily. 


He quickly looked, and then did see 
No cozy cashmere bound her, 
And so he very quietly 
Did something put around her, 
The which produced the 
Desired effect. 








You can’t help understanding it, anyway. 
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SOME NURSERY RHYMES. 
r -,;HAT branch of literature which falls to’ 
the early years of childhood is rather 
flimsy. It seldom reaches a higher stand- 
ard than the Sunday-school primer, and often 
descends as low as the nursery rhymes. The 
latter are entitled to a few words of mention. 
When we come to consider that they comprise 
the chief literary pabulum of infancy, it will 
be seen how potent they are in moulding the 
character of the squalling urchin whom a few 
years will develop into the festive and irrepres- 
sible small-boy. These nursery rhymes have a 
style of their own. A few extracts will suffice 
by way of exemplification. 


RETIREMENT AND LEGERDEMAIN, 


Little Jack Horner he sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie, 

He put in his thumb 

And pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘* What a smart boy am I.” 


It will be observed from this terse biography 
of young Horner that his general disposition 
was retiring. It will be noticed also that he 
celebrated the feast of Christmas, and was good 
at sleight of hand. Pulling out a plum with 
one thumb is a difficult, not to say perilous 
proceeding. In the last line Horner is shown 
to be not without vanity, for he says, ‘‘ What 
asmart boy am I.” If his claim to this title 
rests exclusively on pulling plums from pies, 
his position is scarcely enviable. 


MARITAL FELICITY. 


Peter Piper, pumpkin-eater, 

Had a wife and couldn’t keep her, 
Put her in a pumpkin-shell, 
Where he kept her very well. 


Peter, it would seem, was versatile. He was 
a piper, a pumpkin-eater and a husband. He 
seems to have suffered from the hard times. 
When he could no longer keep his wife, he 
availed himself of his knowledge of pumpkins 
and put herin one. It will be noted that he 
was something of a physician, for he ‘‘kept her 
well.” All honor to Peter. 


REQUEST NIGHT AT THE AGED MONARCHW’S, 
Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he, 
He called for his pipe, 


And he called for his glass, 
And he called for his fiddlers three. 


We think the narrator of the above must 
have been a new hand at the business; for, 
after saying that Cole “‘ was a merry old soul,” 
he adds, “‘and a merry old soul was he.” It 
should be remarked that the demands of the 
King were eminently reasonable. The glass 
which he called for had probably been usurped 
by the poet. For the honor of Cole, let it be 
recorded that he summoned the three violinists 
into his presence to kill them for their musical 
enormities. 


AGAMEMNON AND THE FIERY FURNACE. 


Rock a-bye baby on the tree-top, 

When the wind blows the cradle shall rock, 
When the wind stops the cradle shall fall, 
Down will come baby, cradle and all. 


In consequence of the difference between 
the name of this stanza and the general tenor 
of the body of it, comments are altogether im- 
possible. 

NEW STREET ORDINANCE. 
Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding on a pony, 
Stuck a feather in his cap 
And called him ‘ Macaroni.” 


It may be inferred from this that Y. D., 
though himself an American, rode an Italian 
quadruped. It will be noticed, also, that the 
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pony wore a cap. We cannot object too stren- 
uously to the action of Y. D. in selecting a 
street to name his pony. A “pony "should 
never be mentioned on “ the street.” 


PAYABLE ON DEMAND. 


Little Goody Two Shoes 
Had none to wear, 
Little Tommy Tucker 
Lent her a pair. 
When the pie was opened 
The birds began to sing; 
Wasn’t this a pretty dish 
To set before a king? 


We have taken the best combining portions 
of two rhymes in a single stanza. We do it to 
show the reader that there is no connection 
between any of them, and that each rhyme is 
entirely separate and distinct. It will be ob- 
served that young Tucker, like his friend, Hor- 
ner, was not devoid of amiable qualities. He 
seems to have been well to-do, for he had an 
extra pair of shoes, which he generously lent 
to young Goody. The singing-bird business 
passes comment. But perhaps the greatest 
nursery rhyme is one wherein a historical epi- 
sode is treated. It is as tollows: 

THE DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE. 

SIMULTANEOUS ONSLAUGHT ON THE GREEKS IN SCANDINAVIA, 

Aina, Maina, Mona, Mike, 

Barcelona, Bona, Strike, 

Hare, Wear, Woe, Wack, 

Halico, Balico, Wee, Wo, Why, Wack. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE EMPEROR 
WILLIAM. 





A man who gets assasinated with such fre- 
quency ought to travel ironclad— something in 
this style. 





THE TONSORIAL PROTEGE. 


e 





0) 


gy VERY well-regulated barber-shop is sup- 
! ) plied with a small boy. He is usually, 

™ but not nécessarily, freckled. He wears 
a striped duster, and has plenty of the manage 
rial ointment on his hair. There is generally 
a great deal of rivalry between this genius and 
the lathering clerk. The former is not yet re- 
cognized as a member of the profession. This 
makes him sick, and when he sees his hated 
rival collaborating with a customer on the style 
of cut the latter is to receive, he feels as though 
lathering ought to be considered a fine art, and 
encouraged as such. 

The boy we have been alluding to is the 
brush-fiend. He is the little fellow you don’t 
notice until you arise from the chair. Then he 
shoots forth from his hiding-place like a sky- 
rocket and commences to rasp the dust off you 
with a vigor which is unnatural, and a passion 
which is painfully artificial. 

The brush-fiend doesn’t receive a salary com- 
mensurate with the amount of sinew he lavishes 
on his establishment’s customers, but he seldom 
kicks. 

Finally his protean qualities are discovered 
and he is cast as lathering clerk. Then he is 
happy, which is about the best way to have him. 
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A LOSS INDEED, 


OCIETY is constantly meeting with losses 

—) which seem irreparable. The world has 

its losses also. Sometimes a great poet 
is yanked to his fathers while in the bloom of 
manhood. Sometimes an honest Congressman 
dies—but very seldom. 

According to a late cable telegram, the Chi- 
nese Empire has met with a calamity which it 
will not be likely to recover from for some 
time. A great Chinese statesman has just wood- 
bined. Yes, Fengtantai has been raked into 
eternity. He was known as “the ruler over 
forty millions of people,” which in itself was 
no mean ad. 

One of his great weaknesses was that he al- 
ways opposed the erection of railroads. Al- 
though the report doesn’t say so, our inference 
is that Mr. Fengtantai was a silent partner in 
some paying stage-coach route. 

He introduced the Remington rifle into 
China; but we are not aware of the amount he 
received from the manufacturers for so doing. 
He was a heathen, but it is not recorded that 
he ever acted ministerially. There was only 
one thing which the people had against him, 
and that was that he once wrote a poem to an 
amateur /u/iet,and made “‘ pansy” rhyme with 
“‘stanza.”” This was, of course, a glaring in- 
consistency, and “ the ruler over forty millions 
of people” was justly sat upon by the aforesaid 
forty millions, as a poet. 

He was passionately fond of beer, and never 
missed an opening in his life. He was not the 
only statesman that could demolish a goodly 
quantity of beer, either. 

Like all truly great men he had his little idio- 
syncrasies. One of these was to sleep on the 
slats of his bed, and draw the mattresses over 
him. This excited a great deal of criticism, 
but the statesman didn’t care. 

Another habit of his was to wear his shirt 
outside his coat. He had a particular reason 
for doing this, but what his reason was we 
have not yet learned. 

He had an idea, in 1840, that feathers could 
be grafted into trees, and thus grown to an 
enormous size; and his experiments in this di- 
rection were attended with great success. He. 
grafted peacock-feathers into rose-bushes and 
apricot trees, and the foliage was so grand and. 
iris-like that people came from great distances 
to see them. 

Then he went to work and grew rose-bushes 
on peacocks, and when those peacocks were in 
full bloom, and commenced to scatter their fra- 
grance and petals on the evening breeze, it 
must have been peculiarly enchanting to peo- 
ple of a poetical temperament. 

He grew phlox on geese, and violets on quail. 
He would set out very small trees, almost twigs, 
and plant embryo feathers in the end; as soon 
as the feathers were fully grown, he would cut 
it down and sell it for a duster. 

In 1830 he married a young lady whose 
charms he embalmed in many a tender sonnet. 
She possessed a beautiful name, was beautiful 
herself, and bore him a number of children, 
most of whom survive him. 

So much for Fengtantai, the ruler over forty 
millions of people. 


QuotH wag the first: “It made the British 
mob ill 

When told the Czar’d rush in and Turkey gob- 
ble.” : 

Said wag the second, with a comic stare: 

“ Faith, then, he’s aptly termed the rush-in 


bear.” 

Then marched in wag the third, with colors 
flying: 

“Pooh! pooh! ‘twas but the noble British 
lyin’.” 
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A TRAMP’S HEAVEN. 


pOE WALKER is a tramp, 
A worthless, drunken beat, 
A homeless, wandering scamp, 
A creature of the street. 
By day a curbstone seat, 
At night, some ruined shed 
Or packing-box his bed. 





Full often Joseph feels 

Grim hunger’s gnawing sting, 
And rough old Winter deals 

Him many a cruel ‘ ping,” 

When the winds his praises sing; 
But he suffers far more for drink 
Than from hunger or cold, I think. 


His battle of life is lost. 
lie made but a feeble fight. 
Too weak to resist at cost 
Of pleasure, so to the might 
Of passion he bowed, and night 
Closed over his life 
As he yielded in the strife, 


I met him one day last week: 
Ah, me, it was sad to see 
His pale and sunken cheek, 
His rags and his misery. 
The wreck of a man was he, 
As, with weary smile and wink, 
He asked ‘ Ten cents for a drink.” 


I gave him the coin, and said: 
‘* Joe, it is not too late; 

Your manhood is not dead; 
You may yet avert your fate. 
Nay, do not hesitate. 

Come, be aman. Brace up. 

Forswear the poisoned cup.” 


He sighed, and his features pale 
Were lit with a cynical smile. 

‘* Repent? It would not avail. 
Too late. I'm too low and vile. 
Be patient and listen a while,” 

He said, ‘* anc don’t be severe 

At what you are going to hear. 


‘* My hope of the future is this: 
After death I 1] an acorn be, 
And soon shall have the bliss 
Of being a brave oak tree, 
With branches waving free, 
The birds will mate in my breast, 
’Neath my shade the tramps will rest. 


‘¢ Lastly the woodman will come, 

And choosing me for his prey, 
Into casks for holding rum 

They’ll form me, right away, 

I long for that happy day. 
From my god no more I'll sever, 
But (w)hoop it up forever!” 

FRANK I. CLARKE. 








CARHART’S COSMOPOLITAN CIRCUS. 


AN EPISODE OF ITS COLLAPSE. 


‘ie OD made the country, man the town. 
G The ordinary traveling-circus is a col- 

~~ Jaboration. The truth of this was never 
more fully shown than in the case of Carhart’s 
Circus. The season had been disastrous; bad 
weather, hard times, counter-attractions and 
popular apathy had prevailed to such an ex- 
tent that the organization had not played toa 
paying house all the time it was on the road. 
Debts were accumulating rapidly, the animals 
had not been fed nor the performers paid, and 
Bankruptcy stared the manager in the face. 
When they reached Marlboro’ every resource 
had been exhausted. They had neither the 
means nor the credit to proceed further. The 
manager called his people together, and im- 
parted the true state of affairs to them. 
‘* Hingston is but ten miles further,” he said. 
‘“« The town is large, the chances favorable. I 
propose we walk it and make there a last stand. 
If business is good, I may be able to pay you 
something. If it is bad, the place isa better 
one to break up at than this heaven-forsaken 
spot.” 

The company willingly acquiesced, and, re- 

inforced by a troupe of clamoring creditors, 
took their line of march towards Hingston. 








horses. 


‘¢ billed.” 
of business. But bad luck did not forsak 
them, and it began pouring torrents. 
sealed their fate. All was over. 


ing their cages. At this juncture Prescott, th 
printer and principal creditor, put into th 


for collection. The rustic official visited th 


course, no money to seize. 


cott. The other creditors acted on the sam 


up, and the performers dispersed through th 
town. 


cott’s. 


the boys. 
a toothpick at the elephant, but his wife ex 
claimed: 


you see he’s hungry ?” 
something to eat.” 


ance draggec out a bale of hay. The elephant 


hay 


that’s a good little elephant ?” 


buckets of water from the well. 
elephant drank, the more he wanted, and the 
greater his longing for hay. It is difficult to 
say how long this would have lasted had not 
Prescott, in his eagerness, cut a sinister bull 
with the scythe. Prescott scudded across the 
garden, pursued by the infuriated animal, fol- 
lowed by the small-boys, and was lost in space. 
The garden was a complete wreck. 

While these stirring events were transpiring 
with Prescott, Nat Healy’s two sons were ex- 
perimenting with the giraffe. ‘The half-starved 
animal whined for food, but his neck was so 
long they could not reach him. At length one 
of the boys borrowed a ladder, and bracing it 
against the giraffe’s neck, began slowly ascend- 
ing. The other boy steadied it from below. 
All went well till the giraffe caught sight of the 
food, when, making a sudden plunge, he pre- 
cipitated the boy headlong into a pond, the 
ladder falling on the head of the boy who was 
holding it. 

The wild horse of Tartary fell to the portion 
of Henry Dill, the bill-poster. Divested of 
spangles, the horse placed himself, voluntarily, 





in the plow, and Dill recognized the animal as 


Carhart had driven ahead on one of the trick- 
When the company had walked ten | feit $5 note. 
miles, they arrived to find the town well 
They were gleeful at the prospect | American jaguar. 


This | tricks. 
Carhart met | continued, the jaguar would lose all future value 
in town the keeper of the animals, and together | as an attraction. 
they drank the good prospects of the circus. 
So hearty were their good wishes that they | blacksmith, and, making a sudden rush, he 
both got drunk, and the animals began forsak- | reached the main road, Meyer and innumer- 


hint, and when the rain had stopped, every an- | quietly. 
imal in the menagerie had been seized for debt. 
Carhart and the keeper were taken to the lock- | a cup of buttermilk. 


who had not fed regularly for three weeks, de- 
voured it in an instant. Then Prescott got an- | had always been boon companions, and misfor- 
other, and another, and another, till his stock 
for the winter was exhausted, and still the ele- | started around the town together. At the first 
phant was famished. So he rushed into the | tavern they visi‘ed they had a wager which 
field, and with a scythe began cutting the new | could drink the most. The giant won. ‘The 


one he had sold at the horse-fair for a counter- 


Ludwig Meyer, the blacksmith, had the South 
To his inexpressible (in 
e | English) horror the animal began performing 
Meyer saw at a glance that if this was 


So he chased him into a 
corner. But the jaguar was more lithe than the 


e | able urchins following. The pursuit extended 
e | through the main street of the town. Suddenly 


handsof the sheriff his judgment for $4,672.75, | a fountain was reached, and the jaguar encom- 


e | passed on all sides. A shout of triumph broke 


circus-tent with two assistants, but found, of | from the crowd. The jaguar made a plunge 
So he levied on | into the fountain. 
the elephant, and bore him in triumph to Pres- | side, dripping and—comp/etlely divested of spots. 


He came out on the other 


e ‘The hyenas, contrary to precedent, sat down 
The apothecary’s daughter was so 
charmed by their mildness that she gave them 
The lion and the tiger 
e | evinced no fierceness. Whether this arose from 
lack of food, or from participation in an unsuc- 


The first premonition of trouble was at Pres- | cessful circus season, would be difficult to say. 
While his family was at dinner, a ser- | The lion drank mead. From a corner where 
vant entered the room and exclaimed: “ Please, | the tiger reposed, and into which the family 
sir, the elephant is running around the flower- | Maltese cat “‘ Bessie”’ had ventured, piercing 
garden, trampling down everything. Prescott | cries proceeded. With much difficulty the life 
divested himself of his coat and vest and rushed | of the tiger was saved. Care was taken to keep 
out. The elephant was performing tricks. The | the sheep from him. 

fence was lined with small-boys, cheering him 
on. The chief trick of the elephant was to | marked. 
run among the flower-beds, and then roll for- | and became melancholy. The knife-swallower 
wards and backwards around them. Then he | and three of the four acrobats went on a spree. 
would entwine his trunk around the fruit-trees | The remaining acrobats played policy at home. 
and tear them up by the roots, and at other 
times cast muddy water in the face of Prescott. 
This was the occasion of much cheering by | them on a salary of $3 a week (cne month over- 
Prescott, blinded with rage, threw | due) is not easy to say. 


The change in the performers was equally 
The clown was a temperance man 


The cannibal, it seems, was a man of disso- 
lute tastes. How far he was able to gratify 


Though, had the 
- | lightning calculator not left the party at Maret 
he would doubtless have been able to wrestle 


‘*Oh, Ned, don’t hurt the poor thing. Can’t | successfully with the problem. 


In consequence of the paucity of rations, the 


Then the boys said in chorus: ‘‘ Give him | fat woman had changed her specialty after the 


circus hid been out a month, and was now 


Prescott rushed to the barn, and with assist- | doing the living skeleton at an increase of 


, | terms. 
The African giant and the Asiatic dwarf 


tune cemented further their friendship. They 


dwarf asked for his revenge—and had it at the 


“Oh,” said Prescott’s wife, ‘‘I can see that | next tavern, where he beat the giant. Then 
the poor dear is thirsty. Now say, ain’t you— | the giant wanted A/s revenge, and the two drank 


together and called the result a draw. Drink 


So the chorus of boys began carrying | had as great effect on the performers as food 
The more the | did on the animals. The giant fancied himself 


a dwarf; the dwarf thought himself a giant. 
The barebacked (steed) equestrienne mended 
her spangles preparatory to again taking the 
road. The. woman who jumped through the 
paper hoops eloped with the man who held the 
candy-privilege. The fate of the press agent 
was never known by the company. It should 
have been a good one, however, for his last 
recorded remark was: “ Reilly, the advance 
agent, will precede this company to h—1.” 


* 
The animals and the company scattered. No 
effort at reorganization was ever made. Car- 
hart wisely withdrew from the ‘‘show”’ busi- 
ness, and now imparts to friends these facts. 
He tells them better than I could aspire to, or 
than some of the interested parties would care 
to have them told. 
One cannot help thinking, however, that the 
chief benefit of the collapse accrued to the 
public, who were spared further incursions of 
the ‘“‘Cosmopotitan,” and that they will hold 
the rustic sheriff and his minions in grateful 
and lasting remembrance. 
ERNEST HARVIER. 
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PUCK VENTURES A MERE SUGGESTION, 


Utilize the long trains of fashionable mothers—a la Kangaroo. 





MR. KROEGER’S METHOD. 


| ty R. KROEGER lately got an idea in his 
Vs) head that colleges and other educa- 

*S* tional institutions could be done away 
with altogether, without injuring society in the 
least. 

He argued that it cost too much, and took 
up too much of a young man’s time to secure 
a first-class education, for it ever to become 
universally popular. 

He said, and firmly believed, that he could 
get up a sort of psychological machine by which 
a man could leave his learning to his family the 
same as money. 

He made and patented a machine which he 
gave a highfalutin Greek name, and immedi- 
ately commenced to look around for a specimen 
to experiment on. 

He hadn’t long to wait. 

A college professor was suddenly taken ill, 
and Mr. Kroeger was summoned to his bedside 
with one of his machines. 

He came to me a few days later to tell me 
the result of his experiment. 

Before opening his remarks, he showed me a 
portion of the late professor’s will, which, as 
near as | can remember, was as follows: 

‘“‘I do bequeath and give unto my son George 
my knowledge of Latin, mathematics and 
chemistry, through the medium of Mr. Kroe- 
ger’s Psychological Whatyoumaycallit.” 

‘* He left,” said Mr. Kroeger, “‘ his knowledge 
of French and Italian to one of his daughters, 
and distributed the balance of his learning 
among his remaining heirs. He cut off a 
profligate son with a slight knowledge of the 
alphabet, and when the will was being admitted 
to probate that son sailed in and tried to get 
his just share of geology. But he was left.” 

I was very anxious to get some idea of the 
instrument which could perform what might be 
appropriately called a minor miracle. 

Seeing my expression of anxiety, Mr. Kroeger 
continued : 

‘‘T will explain the thing to you. You see, 
when a man wants to bequeath his brains I take 
my machine and insert the main tube in the 
legator’s ear, and ask him to think of the branch 
of learning about to be bequeathed; as soon as 
he has all the rules in his mind and says 
‘ready,’ I turn a crank and draw his arithmetic 

off into a tin can. 





“Then the man doesn’t know how much 
twice two is. 

“You see,” he went on, “all you have to 
look out for is not to haul the man’s soul out. 
In that case everything is spoiled. 

‘Well, you see, the old professor thought he 
was going to die, and he was right. I just had 
his education canned in less than no time, and 
he quietly died. 

“The next day I intended to inject his 
accomplishments into the heirs. One of the 
children got hold of my technique in some un- 
accountable manner, and when no one was 
around he got my machine down and injected 
all the professor’s mental legacies into a goat. 
The family was crazy about it. 

“That goat knows more than a great many 
ministers, and it is a common thing to see it 
walking around and hear it talking about para- 
bolas, right-angled triangles, dative cases, clini- 
cal surgery, synopsis of scenery, and other 
equally abstruse things. 

‘“That goat is a regular LL.D. on the half- 
shell. I bought it in, and I am going to make 
a fortune out of it. Every time I relieve a man 
of his learning, I make it a point to steal a can 
of it, which I fire into the goat as soon as I get 
home. 

‘*I think he is fit to command an army now. 
After a while I am going to make him write 
books. You see, he knows everything. Only 
the other night I said: ‘I'll bet that’s him’— 
and the gout immediately replied: ‘A verb 
should always agree with its nominative case in 
gender, number, and person.’ 

‘‘ The school-teachers are all clubbing to- 
gether to crush me; the other day I canned a 
man’s brains, and just as I got through one of 
the children stepped on the can and smashed it, 
and everything was lost. To make the matter 
worse, the man recovered; and now he knows 
nothing. His family intend to sue me for 
damages, and have me prevented from carrying 
on business. 

“It’s always the way,” he went on, sadly, 
“as soon as a man commences to shower a 
blessing broadcast on humanity, humanity 
quietly gets up and sits upon him.” 

Having told me this much, Mr. Kroeger 
pulled his hat down over his eyes and mean- 
dered slowly from my presence. 

He is undoubtedly a wronged man. 

R. K. M. 





A COLUMN OF CUTS. 


SS - 


ADVICE TO PEOPLE ABOUT TO MARRY. 


When you want to amuse the baby and keep 
her quiet, dip h_r fingers (called her “ tootsie- 
wootsies’’ by her partial maternal) in molasses, 
and then give her a feather to hold. This is 
eminently calculated to give her light and easy 
employment for two hours at astretch. Modus 
operandi shown above. 





AN ART TREASURE. 


Accurate portrait of the Sweet Singer of 
Michigan taking a dip in the Castalian font. 
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WITH PUCK’S COMPLIMENTS, 


The above cut is respectfully suggested as an 
appropriate heading for our esteemed contem- 
porary, the Boston G/ode. The ears are thrown 
in free of charge. 
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FASHION’S VOTARIES. 
Domestic interior chez M. Jabez Simpkins. 
Scene: Mrs. S.’s boudoir. Time: After dinner. 
Dramatis personz: Simpkins, Mrs. S., and a 
muscular Irish maid. Mrs. Simpkins merely 
desires to change her dress. 





THE SERENADE. 


A ROMANCE, 


‘¢ The course of true love never did run smooth.” — 
BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER I. 
GIVING A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF SMIGGLEBOTTOM 

CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS; TOGETHER WITH 

A SLIGHT SKETCH OF THE PRINCIPAL DRAMATIS 

PERSON OF THE STORY. 

It is moonlight. 

Not that that fact has any bearing upon the 
story, but we mention it that the gentle reader 
may not imbibe the idea that it is gaslight. 

All is still, not a sound disturbs the solemn 
stillness of the hour. The castle is hushed in 
sleep. So is the forest. Even the solitary 
policeman slumbers upon his beat: dreams 
sweetly of his loved ones at home. ‘The sad 
notes of the catamount may be heard as he 
wooes his dusky mate, and the low ripple of the 
waterfall, piercing with fiendish shrieks the 
environed midnight air. 

‘The language in the above sentence is very 
fine. We have been offered fabulous sums for 
it by the Weekly Fickpocket and Fireman's Com- 
panion, but have spurned the base proposal. 

N.B.—Additional copies may be had upon 
application at this office—one dime. ] 

But hush! hark! hist! What footsteps are 
those approaching through the neighboring 
forest. ‘hey draw nearer and nearer. A youth 
emerges and appears before the castle gates— 
he is a troubadour. 

It is evident that he is a troubadour, for he 
wears a last summer’s straw hat, and a last 
winter’s coat, and a two years last October’s 
unkempt locks. He also carries a lute. 

Seating himself upon a mossy rock-grown 
fell, beside a murmuring dell,- he exclaims: 
‘“‘ Aha! I see no light in yon ivied casement; 
perchance my lady sleeps,” and proceeds to 
pour forth his impassioned soul, thus: 

«*Sleep on, sweet one, my lady fair, sleep on, 
The night is chill, but I don’t care, sleep on.” 

‘‘ By my halidome,” cries the youth, ‘“ my 
lay awakes naught but the slumbering echoes, 
bechism‘on it! I’ faith, by my father’s beard, 
it’s too bad. I'll e’en try once more.” 

Then, smiting the lute again, he resumes: 

‘*(Q fly with me, o’er the moonlit sea, 
Where the billows break, and the mountains quake, 
O fly with me! O fly with m-e-e-e!” 

As he finishes this plaintive song, a light ap- 

pears at the window, he again attempts to 


PUCK. 











warble, but is prevented in a remarkable man- 
ner, as will be shown in the sequel. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH THE HISTORY IS AT LAST BROUGHT TO 
AN UNHAPPY CONCLUSION; SHOWING THE DIRE 
WRATH OF A GRIZZLED BELDAME, AND HER 
OPINIONS UPON OUR HERO. 

The reader must now consent to be wafted, 
upon the wings of fancy, to a room in the 
castle, wherein may be seen moving to and fro 
a grizzled beldame. She appears to be en- 
gaged in placing the portable furniture of the 
room in close proximity to the window, and 
ever and anon, as she pauses and listens to the 
bewitching strains from without, may be heard 
to mutter: 

“Qh! it’s you, is it? Just wait one minute. 
Ha! ha! ha! hm! hm!” 

Finally, her arrangements being complete, 
she takes her place at the window, just as our 
troubadour, giving his lute a few preliminary 
smites, begins: 

‘« There’s a land where the turtle-dove bloometh.” 

Then, with hideous din, awakening the slum- 
bering forest, and causing the neighbors for 
two blocks around to think an earthquake is 
running off with a volcano, comes crashing 
through the circumambient air, and alighting 





upon our hero’s head, the following articles, 


to wit, i.e., viz., namely: 


| 


A basin of water, a basin, three empty bot- | 


tles, a bureau-drawer, two chairs, a volume of 
poems (very heavy and dangerous), a pound of 
Babbitt’s best, and three of nitro-glycerine. 
And a voice, clarion-like, rang out through 
the blue ether, and its accents may besyllabled: 
**So you’ve come again, have ye? Didn’t I 


tell ye I wouldn’t have you hangin’ ’round here | 


Talk about taking my Mary Ann 
o’er the moonlit sea! Why, ye haven’t enough 
money to pay her fare in a ferry boat! Ye 
haven’t earned a cent for two years, and your 
mother keeps a little trimmin’ store, and you’re 
a lazy—get along out o’ this or I'll call the 
p'leece! p’/eece/ P’LEECE!” 

If this our tale should dry one tear of 
anguish, or cast one ray of hope upon the 
down-in-the-mouthed we will rest content (pro- 
vided we receive our usual stipend for it). 
Hem. Locu. 


any more ? 
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IN THE MOVEMENT. 


‘Where going to-night, Fan?” 

‘¢ Aw—Gilmore’s, rather think.” 

‘* How is it there, Sunday nights, old girl? 
Can a fellow take her husband ?” 








SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


THERE is something peculiarly charming and 
beautiful about Sunday in the country. The 
church-bells toll their sombre invitation to wor- 
ship; the flowers nod to and fro in the lazy 
breeze, and butterflies wing from hedge to 
hedge, and the bees hum in the drowsy noon- 
day. It is sweet, while drinking all these sim- 
ple beauties, with which nature has so lavishly 
garnished the fields, and watching the old folks 
start off for church, to sneak off into the woods 
behind the house in quest of the festive sunfish, 
with some sandwiches in one pocket and a bot- 
tle of water in the other. 





THE YOUNG IDEA. 


TEACHER, (40 Skeptical Pupil):—‘ Now, sir, are you 


make Four ?” 
SKEPTICAL PupiL:—‘‘ No, sir.” 


convinced that ‘'wo and ‘Two 


TEACHER: —‘‘ What do they make, then ?” 
SKEPTICAL PupiL, (¢riumphantly):—‘‘ Twenty-two !” 
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CHINTZ. 
@ 
KN dim mysterious folds you he, 
In lustres mellow and serene, 


Upon your bosom wood-doves fly 
Round some entrancing queen. 








Some delicate vine your damask veins 
Till lost in fleckless silent seas, 

And cloudlets, wound in filmy skeins, 
Tip valleys Japanese. 


Your scenes speak princely opulence, 
As sunbeams strike you flower-wise, 

And gild with strange magnificence 
Yonr dreamful peacock dyes. 


You seem weighed duwn by lotus-scent, 
In dainty chains your roses link; 

You waft me to the Orient, 
Wherein I pause and think 


Of damsels faint with love; and o’er 
I seem to live, in sorrow bleak, 
Three dead years in a dry-goods store, 
At dollars two per week. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK, 








MR. MACINTOSH’S MASH. 
HE Mash is a beautiful product of a highly 
complex civilization. It is far from our 
intent to seek to suggest any connection 
between the two facts, but the Mash is known 
only in societies sufficiently far advanced in the 
free and untrammeled thought of the century 
to have formulated a satisfactory system of 
divorce laws. The Mash is the reduction to an 
art, or, as some have maintained, a science, of 
the principles of applied love. It is love con- 
trolled by the self-consciousness of our era, and 
put upon a self-acting basis—love with all the 
modern improvements, especially adapted to 
the use of young people and weak-minded per- 
sons of maturer age. When a young man of the 
metropolis attires himself in light trousers with 
a spring at the bottom; a coat lavishly cut away; 
a linen vest, and a peculiarly sensational picca- 
dilly, and seeks an ice-cream saloon with the 
intention of impressing the beauty of these 
various. articles of apparel, and the eligibility 
of the wearer thereof on the heart of the young 
woman at the candy-counter, he is said to be 
‘fon the mash.” This is the local expression, 
and should be understood as possessing a purely 
technical value. When he has succeeded in 
this elevated purpose, and has lured the sac- 
charine maiden into an ephemeral flirtation, in 
which his intentions are strictly dishonorable, 
and hers purely mercenary, he is said to have 
‘‘made a mash.” When, a couple of weeks 
later, he settles down to paying off the advance 
he has procured on his salary, and begins to 
appear again among his friends, he is said to be 
a blame fool, in plain English, without any 
local or technical circumlocution. 
Mr. Albert Macintosh is a young man of 


‘ respectable origin and disreputabie inclinations. 


He is morally a pessimist, and points with pride 
to a growing baldness on the apex of his head 
as a proof of his favorite assertion, that femi- 
nine virtue is a polite fiction. Mr. Macintosh 
bears the reputation of a “masher.” It is true 
that most of the reports tending to cast this 
aureole of glory around his head have been 
traced indirectly to the young gentleman him- 
self. But then it is incontestable that he is the 
best authority on the question; and there is no 
reason for doubting that Mr. Macintosh is a 
masher, if not on a vast and heroic scale, at 
least to the extent of an occasional bar-maid, 
or a female confectioner here and there. 

Mr. Macintosh has for some time been in the 
habit of dining at a small French restaurant in 
Thirteenth Street. He does so because there 
is an air of iniquity about the place which suits 
him, and because the table d’ héte is cheap, 
and the concomitant vin ordinaire only mildly 
intoxicating. The other evening he sat in the 





back room of the hostelry of M. Pierre-Au- 
guste-Raoul-Montmorency Robinet, trying to 
eat Macaroni according to the continental 
method. In the Italian code of ethics it is a 
cardinal sin to cut macaroni. It must be reeled 
into the mouth with the aid of a fork held 
sidewise, and afterwards packed away with the 
same instrument. 

In a pause of the struggle Mr. Macintosh 
happened to turn toward the window, perhaps 
for a gasp of relief. In a moment his eye lit 
upon something he had never observed before. 
Putting on his glasses—Mr. Macintosh is ex- 
tremely néarsighted—he saw that an extension 
of a very peculiar kind had recently been 
added to the back of one of the houses oppo- 
site him, in the centre of the block. This ex- 
tension was a long, low wooden structure with 
many windows, all protected by awnings. 

Glancing under these awnings, drawn down 
to intercept the rays of the evening sun, Mr. 
Macintosh was able to see through the open 
windows into the one large room within. His 
surprise, as well as his other emotions, may be 
imagined when he perceived that the only oc- 
cupants of this apartment were women! Most 
of them were seated, but, even so, he could 
not see their faces, the bottom line of the aw- 
ning cutting off heads and necks from his en- 
raptured gaze. 

But he could see an extensive assortment of 
busts, and neat and alluring waists; and from 
time to time some one of the objects of his 
attention would bend down for a moment, as if 
to pick up something at her feet; and Mr. 
Macintosh could have sworn that two or three 
of them were pretty. 

His first speculations were wild. ‘‘ Have I,” 

said he to himself, ‘lighted upon an earthly 
paradise of houris?” Finally, regarding this 
supposition as untenable, he sent for the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant. 
' M. Robinet promptly appeared and gave Mr. 
Macintosh the desired information. The mystic 
establishment in the rear was the work-room of 
a fashionable dressmaker. ‘The houris were 
seamstresses. 

Mr. Macintosh neglected his dinner and 
feasted his eyes on the fragments of beauty 
visible under the jealous awnings. It was only 
rarely that chance afforded him a glimpse of a 
fair face, but after a short time he began to dis- 
criminate between the sectional exhibits, and 
to notice the superior or inferior charms of in- 
dividual busts. 

One in especial struck him as of an almost 
matchless symmetry. There was something 
Greek in the graceful curves of the shoulders, 
and at the same time a suggestion of what the 
young and inexperienced dramatic critic calls 
“‘gallic chic.”” Indeed, there was a good deal 
of the gallic element about the bust. The 
classic effect was largely owing to its statuesque 
pose and its immovable stillness. Finely 
developed, rounded and delicately plump, that 
beauteous bodice formed the exact centre-piece 
of the picture. There were fair forms all around, 
but there was a “‘ certain something ” about this 
one which separated it from all the others, and 
rivetted the gaze of the Macintosh. 

For a moment it was unrivetted. This was 
during the time that Macintosh was paying his 
bill. This operation performed, he turned 
back to the window; but for a second a cold 
chill thrilled him to the marrow. 

He did not see her. Was she gone? Ah, no! 
She was there—yes, but differently attired. 
Before her costume had been a plain vest of 
calico; now she was garbed in satin and span- 
gles: one would have said, a part of some thea- 
trical wardrobe. 

It is needless to say that this new develop- 
ment only increased Mr. Macintosh’s admira- 
tion. The lovely figure was more beautiful than 
ever in its gaudiness, The mash—that is, 





Macintosh’s end of it—was complete. “‘ This 
is a lady,” he said, ‘‘a customer—an actress. 
She is trying on a dress, The Gods are good 
to me.” 

The idea of a flirtation with a full-blown pro- 
fessional—no poor grisette—no dressmaker’s 
apprentice; but an arfste, with an e—fired all 
Macintosh’s soul. 

In the course of a minute or two he observed 
that the dressmaking corps had struck work for 
the evening. One by one they left the room; 
but Macintosh scarcely noticed them. He had 
eyes only for the sylph-like form in the centre 
of the.room.. She remained motionless—wait- 
ing, perhaps, for the head of the establishment, 
or—delirious thought—could it be? had she 
seen? Macintosh’s cheeks flushed as he hastily 
indited, on the back of the bill of fare, a billet- 
doux on a model which he had recently had 
translated for him from a genuine French novel. 

He looked down into the yard beneath his 
window, and saw M. Robinet’s youngest son 
constructing mud pies. He beckoned the 
youth, and, by means of much pantomime and 
a pecuniary consideration, made him under- 
stand what was required of him. True to the 
traditions of his race, Robinet, junior, accepted 
the quarter and the commission, mounted the 
paternal back-fence, and from that feline point 
of vantage “flipped” the letter through the 
open window of the work-room. Macintosh 
saw it fall gracefully at the feet of his idol, and 
then he waited to see no more; but rushed 
wildly from the restaurant, calling to Robinet 
to hang it up, and made his way around the 
block to the door of Mme. Smeet, de Faris. 

Here he paused, startled by two considera- 
tions. In the first place, it occurred to him 
that he had not yet seen the face appertaining 
to the bust. But this little point he put out of 
his mind as immaterial. He felt that he could 
safely predicate a consistent beauty from the 
evidence before the court. At any rate, he 
was willing to take the chances. But how to 
effect an entrance into the establishment of the 
Smeet? That was what troubled him. He saw, 
after a moment’s consideration, that he must 
resort to roundabout means ‘o attain his end. 

A little further down the street was a small 
German grocery. Thither Macintosh turned, 
and sought an audience of the German grocer, 
who was not small. The audience was easily 
obtained; not so the permission to pass through 
the small grocery to the centre of the block. 
At first the honest Teuton wanted to be told 
what Mr. Macintosh was After, anyvay, and 
whether Mr. M.’s modder know’d he vas oud. 
It took ten minutes of eloquent argument and 
five dollars in cash to satisfy him on these points. 

Fifty-nine seconds after, Mr. Macintosh 
scaled the low walls of Mme. Smeet’s exten- 
sion-building, and climbed in under the awn- 
ing of the window. 

All the employees were gone. There was no 
gas; one faint silver ray of moonlight alone 
straggled in through a ventilator in the roof, 
and fell softly upon a graceful, glittering-robed 
form in the middle of the deserted work-room. 

She had not gone! She had seen the letter; 
she had read those burning words, ending: 
‘if your heart has one throb of pity for one 
who is drawn toward you by an irresistible fas- 
cination, stay but for five minutes where you 
are now, afd grant one word from those sweet 
lips that as yet he has not seen, to your de- 
voted Atsert.” She had read—and she had 
remained. 

With a cry of joy he sprang toward her. 

* # 


The next morning Mme. Smeet’s janitor, 
entering at break of day to sweep out the work- 
room, found Mr. Macintosh prostrate, and 
showing all the premonitory symptoms of brain 
fever, before the lay-figure, otherwise known 
as the “frame” of the establishment. 
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FOURTH OF JULY FESTIVITIES. 


N unfortunate man, who said his name 
was Darius Guppy Montmorenci, came 
into the office last week and solicited 

an interview with us in relation to the celebra- 
tion of the next Fourth of July; he wanted the 
city government to n t only allow, but to pro- 
vide firecrackers to the children on Indepen- 
dence Day, 1879. ‘‘ What,” said he, “is a 
paternal government good for, if it isn’t pater- 
nal?” 

And then he proceeded to tell us his story. 

He has a little Tommy—his son. This youth 
being forbidden by the authorities to pop the 
bursting cracker or to dance in patriotic glee 
around the little brass cannon, insisted upon 
being taken down the bay on an excursion 
steamer. Darius Guppy Montmorenci con- 
sented, and Rockaway was the fortunate spot 
chosen. There, with patriotism and clams, 
the day might be fitly celebrated. On the 
morning of the Fourth little Tommy aroused 
his father before daylight with the festive notes 
of a consumptive drum, which, like Macbeth, 
‘* murdered sleep.” 

Father, mother and little one dressed, ate 
breakfast and packed their lunch-basket. It 
was a little early when they set out, to be sure, 
but paterfamilias thought it best to be on hand 
early so as to avoid the crowd and get good, 
cool, breezy seats on the boat. They hurried 
down the pier where they were indeed first- 
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comers, arriving there at about half-past seven 
o’clock. ‘They thought there would be but a 
small crowd on board, for they sat alone and 
baked under the hot sun till nearly 10 o’clock, 
when a small boy told them they were on the 
wrong pier. The boat was, at that moment, 
rounding in to the next picr, and if they 
wanted to catch it they must hurry up. Away 
they hurried, hot, perspiring, out of temper, 
up the wrong pier and down the right one, 
just in time to get on board the boat, which 
was overcrowded, Mrs. M. found a camp- 
stool near the lager-beer bar; and had her 
dress nearly torn off her by the frantic strug- 
gles of the thirsty crowds to reach their beer. 
Darius G. M. himself was obliged to hold little 
Tommy in his arms as he leaned against a row 
of beer-kegs; and when they had turned Coney 
Island Point the boat got into a heavy sea, 
and D. G. M. didn’t know whether or not he 
was going to get pitched overboard — but he 
rather hoped he would. 

However, they at last reached the Neptune 
House without any loss except D. G.’ M.’s, 
watch—which has probably been pawned ére 
this by the obliging young man who helped 
him and little Tommy, through the crowd, 
over the gang-plank. They saved their lunch- 
basket—as will be seen hereafter. They sat 


them down beside the wet sea-waves, and put 
their lunch under the shade of an umbrella to 
keep it cool. Then D. G. M. thought he would 
venture in the water; whence he was brought, 
in cramps, some twenty minutes later, rolled 
on a barrel to get the salt-water out of his 
stomach, and made half drunk on brandy— 
which he had to pay for. Meantime a meeting 
had been held of all the dogs in Rockaway, 
who made a raid on the lunch-basket; and 
what they couldn’t eat they demolished. 

Hunger drove D. G. M. to the floating 
clam, swimming in a bowl of broth and ab- 
surdly yclept chowder, which young Tom 
couldn’t eat, and so proceeded to make him- 
self sick and pimply with pie; and then went 
to sleep with a sick headache. 

Mama got cross and quarreled with D. G. 
M., and it was a mercy that they got on board 
the boat at last. 

‘Fhe boat did not leave them behind. No; 
the boat’s nose was stuck in the mud, and it 
wouldn’t float until midnight. So D. G. M. 
explained to Mrs. M. and she seemed to think 
it was Ais fault, poor man! 

At all events they had to take the cars, where 
Mrs, M. got a seat beside an extremely drunken 
gentleman, holding Tommy on her lap, while 
Darius stood in the aisle, and what little sense 
he had left was nearly shaken out of him as 
the train was yanked New Yorkwards. 

And so they reached home at last, fagged 
out and miserable. 
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All this, D., G. M. thinks, is because his little 
boy couldn’t fire off his crackers in the city. 
Otherwise Darius would have remained at home 
under his own vine and fig-tree, sipping the 
soothing julep and regaling himself with lamb 
and peas. 

Can’t the next city government change all 
this for the better next year? 








Answers for the Aurious. 


HASELTINE.— Drop her, 

PETERINE, —- Peter out. 

SMILAX,—If life is dear to you, O nascent paragrapher, 
come to this office, and we will make Death so extraor- 
dinarily cheap that it will be worth your while not to re- 
fuse it. 


S. Mann.—You have the stamp of Fraud on your 
brow, The next time you try to rewrite old paragraphs, 
don’t select Burdette’s. You can’t improve on them to 
any great extent. 

J. K. M.—You are perfectly at liberty to ‘*lap your- 
self in Lesbian roses,” if you cultivate that variety. We 
should like to have you do so. Lap yourself in any 
kind of roses you want to, and then blow out the gas. 

———.—We can't decipher the picture which you 
have drawn at the end of your letter, and which you 
probably intend for a signature. We will merely re- 
mark, incidentally, that it is well for you that we can’t. 








ROBERT BOB—OUR BOY. 
HIS article may not be expressed in the 
finest English, because it is written by 
our 3d Assistant Artist, who is not used 
to the pen as a writer. He desires to immor- 
talize the Boy of the office. 

Were the present writer wealthy he would 
put an ad. in Puck, paying the usual rates, to 
the following effect: 

‘““WantTep: A Stout Horse anp WaGon, 
to cart off Robert to the Adirondacks.” 

Robert Bob has charge of the portfolio of 
the establishment. It is his duty to assort poli- 
tical, social, theatrical, and architectural draw- 
ings, and place them, each, sui generis. Instead 
thereof he puts a “‘ nigger” show-cut in with-a 
drawing of the ‘‘ Woman’s Home;”’ he co-min- 
gles studies of sea-side views with cut-paper 
patterns from the fashion journals; and cut- 
throat assassinations he adds to his collection 
of ‘‘ Amusements.” 

As a mailer of letters he is certainly a colossal 
success; he has been known to meander over 
the entire metropolis with a letter in his pocket, 
touching all points except the post-office. 

The reason of all this is that Robert, our Boy, 
is desirous of going to the Adirondacks, where 
he thinks the Indians hang out. 

It is the misfortune of Puck that his office is 
near the place of a most unfortunate old fellow 
who has a shooting-gallery. There, when Rob- 
ert is sent on an errand, he can generally be 
found, popping away at a target, and killing 
imaginary Indians. If you saw him plug away 
at that round board you would tremble for the 
aborigines who are twirling their scalps and 
flourishing their tomahawks among the Adiron- 
dacks. Robert spent last week’s wages on a 
long bowie-knife, and the week previous he 
brought in to poor old Mr. Triplet, one of our 
contributors, a paper-bag full of cartridges—all 
of different sizes. It would take a large-sized 
armory to contain guns of the requisite variety 
of calibre to fit those cartridges. 

Robert is also after the game in the Adiron- 
dacks. He wrote, recently, to one of the land- 
lords of the fashionable hotels in that resort of 
fashion, as to the game he might expect to bag 
there; if he could have a few lions put in a trap 
like Bogardus’s glass balls so they could be shot 
at a thirty yards’ rise; also if number 6 shot 
would do for an elephant on horse-back. We 
publish Robert’s portrait out of kindness to the 
game and the Indians. When they see the ori- 
ginal /et them beware ! 








But still Robert, like Deacon Richard Smith, 
is truly good. He is always willing to go out 
and get a cigar for any of our artists or editors; 
and the little bribe of a glass of weiss that the 
saloon-keeper gives him for the custom he 
fetches to the sample-room, is no inducement 
to Robert Bob, our Boy. 

As the Educators and Warners of the Ame- 
rican people, we have thought it our duty to 
teach them about, and warn them against, 
Robert; although we confess that we think him 
only dangerous to game and Indians. 
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He] was a little, dried up specimen of hu- 
manity, weighing probably ninety-five 
pounds, 

He was cross-eyed, his nose pointed around 
toward his left ear, and his clothes looked as if 
they had been fitted to his form when he was 
about thirteen years of age, and hadn’t been 
changed or washed since. 

He came in briskly, helped himself to a 
chair, took a small package wrapped up in an 
old newspaper from his pocket, carefully un- 
rolled it, displaying a pint-bottle ornamented 
with a flaming yellow label. 

‘** There! just look at that, will you ?” he ex- 
claimed, holding the bottle up to the light and 
squinting in our direction with one eye, while 
the other was fastened on his property. 

We looked. 

** Do you know what that is ?’’ he continued. 

We acknowledged that we did not. 

‘Well, sir, that bottle contains the most 
wonderful remedy that was ever brought to the 
notice of perishing mankind—Dr. Snoops’s 
Elixir of Youth, price one dollar a bottle, or 
six bottles for five dollars. I am the sole and 
only agent for the United States, Canadas, 
South America, New Jersey, Van Dieman’s 
Land, and the Sandwich Islands. 

‘*The man or woman that uses this Elixir 
regularly will never grow old. A written guar- 
antee to this effect is given away with every 
bottle. 

“It is, so to speak, a fountain of perpetual 
youth and health. 

‘* The inventor, Dr. Snoops, is now just one 
hundred and thirty-seven years old to a day, 
and he is, to all appearances, as young and 
fresh as a boy of sixteen. 

‘He runs nine miles every morning before 
breakfast, and practices on the horizontal-bar 
eleven hours each day. 

‘‘ Armed with a pint-bottle of that wonder- 
ful preparation, he plunges into the greatest 
dangers without the slightest fear. 





‘“‘The accidents that the Elixir has carried’ 


the doctor through in safety would fill a whole 
library. 

“Once while Snoops was traveling in the 
wilds of the West, he fell off a precipice three 
or four hundred feet high, fracturing his skull 
and breaking his collar-bone in six places. 

** For a week he lay unconscious, but as soon 
as he came to and found out what was the 
matter, he hauled forth his flask of Elixir, took 
one swig, and in less than no time he was on 
his feet as sound as a trade dollar. 

‘‘At another time he ran into a band of 
hostile Indians, and they went to work and 
shot him so full of holes that a fellow couid 
see to read a newspaper through him without 
any trouble at all. 

** Under the circumstances some men would 
have kicked the bucket. But Snoops didn’t. 

“The Elixir saved him. 

“If one of the bullets had hit the bottle, it 
would have been all day with him; but fortun- 
ately it was untouched, and the life-giving 
compound stood right up alongside of Snoops 
and pulled him through. And then oa another—” 

“'That’s all right, Captain,” we interrupted. 
The stuff may do all you claim, but we don’t 
need any of it to-day, and we haven’t got time 
to listen to any more of your yarns. Good 
day, sir.” 

He looked at us for a minute as if he didn’t 
exactly comprehend our remarks, and then 
went right on as if nothing had happened. 

“On another occasion Dr. Snoops’s mother- 
in-law sat down on a buzz-saw, and got split 
in two as slick and neat as could be. ° 

‘Well, the doctor picks up the two halves, 
claps them together, pours half a bottle of 
the Elixir down the old lady, and in three 
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minutes by the thermometer she was up, boss- 
ing around the ranche as natural as ever. 

**T tell you, Dr. Snoops’s Elixir of Youth is 
a big thing, and if you don’t order half-a-dozen 
bottles you’ll be sorry for it when the cholera 
morbus, or something of that sort, comes 
swooping down on you with its destroying 
breath and not a drop of the Elixir within 
reach. Shall I say six bottles for five dollars?” 

‘No, sir, you needn’t say anything of the 
kind. We don’t want any of your trash 
around the place!” 

‘All right,” he coolly replied. ‘Then, if 
you don’t want the six, I’ll leave this one bottle 
for a dollar; or, if you want to be mean about 
it, take it for ninety-five cents. I don’t want 
to see any man going down to an early grave 
when a single bottle of Snoops’s Elixir will save 
him!” And he carefully wrapped the bottle 
up and handed it toward us with a bow. We 
didn’t take it. 

We arose and grasped the brass-mounted 
villain by the coat-collar, and he and his bottle 
of Elixir struck the bottom stair simultaneously. 

lf he ever comes back, he will need exactly 
four hogsheads of th it Elixir for his own per- 
sonal use right away after we get through with 
him. ‘That’s business! W.5S. G. 


OF AULD LANG SYNE. 


4) XPERIENCES a-many 
Ry We have to blunder thro’, 
-+ But certainly, from any 
And every point of view, 
Be fortune ne’er so modest, 
Be fancy ne’er so free, 
The funniest and the oddest 
Of all would seem to be 
The sad, but not unpleasant, 
Awakenings that show 
How curiously the Present 
Becomes the Long Ago! 
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Lafe, like a nest of linnets, 

Was somehow used to sing, 
Full were the jovial minutes, 

And all the seasons spring. 
What Rabelaisian fancies, 

What dauntless drinking bouts, 
What Shoals of Nells and Nancies, 

We had to ease our doubts! 
But ah! these equinoxes— 

They come, they come—and blow 
Our points and paradoxes 

Into the Long Ago! 


Alas, the bones we deviled! 
Alas, the coins we sank! 
Alas the lads that reveled 
While Time was lush and rank! 
Has Charles, so long the scapegrace, 
At last the married man, 
Begun with years to ape grace, 
And ceased to clink the can? 
Is Lewis always fooling? 
Has James forgot to glow? 
They all accept my ruling 
Jn re the Long Ago! 


There’s Tony turned a student, 
At work from morn till night; 
And Bob’s transformed to prudent 
And saves with all his might. 
And I myself—no matter! 
We won't commence afresh, 
Perhaps I’m getting fatter 
(I own to gaining flesh!). 
The makings of a fogy 
Are in us all, and so 
I do Not birl the cogie 
As in the Long Ago. 


Indeed, the dance is over! 
My wife is out of town, 
But I’m no more a rover. 
No! No! I sit me down 
To toil and spin, forge:ful 
Of all but these my rhymes, 
And scarcely half-regretful 
Of those, the dear old times. 
Life’s landscapes need assistance, 
And 1n our hearts we know 





It’s all mere air and distance, 
This grace of Long Ago. 


— London. | 
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(From ‘‘ The Cornhill."’) 


-NILS JENSEN. 


a> : 

IN" JENSEN lay on the flat of his back 
Dy on the hillside, with his haads locked 

behind his head, his long pipe dangling 
from the corner of his mouth, and his eyes 
fixed upon the cloudless sky, which was scarcely 
bluer than they. A circle of solemn little 
white-headed children squatted round him, lis- 
tening intently to the story which he was re- 
lating, in a leisurely manner, between the whiffs 
of his pipe—his full, deep voice risinz and fall- 
ing in a pleasant musical cadence, through the 
summer stillness. Beneath the little group lay 
the village of Bakke, with its toy-like wooden 
houses, its tiny landlocked harbor and its small 
fleet of fishing-boats; and beyond that, the 
the broad Hardanger Fjord stretched aways 
calm and blue, like a great lake, to meet the 
opposite shore, where a glorious confused mass 
of purple mountains snow-crowned and _bask- 
ing in the warm sunlight, shut in the view. It 
was a magnificent summer day—such a day as 
is not too common on the rainy west coast of 
Norway, and Nils was enjoying it in his own 
manner. 

** And so, you see,” said he, concluding his 
narrative, ‘“‘ because the man was an honest 
man, and had done what was right, the good 
spirits had given him contentment and a light 
heart, which are better things than money and 
lands, as you will find one of these days, if you 
live long enough; and the bad spirits left him, 
and fled away, moaning as they went, to the 
dark, black place in the narrow fjord from 
which they had come, where the rocks rise so 
high on either side that the blessed sunshine 
never touches the water, and where it is deep, 
deep—so deep that nobody has ever found the 
bottom. And the spirits plunged down under 
the waters; and there they must sit for another 
hundred years in darkness, because they tempt- 
ed a good man, and failed. But the good 
spirits, who had done their work, and gained 
the battle, spread their great white wings, and 
flew away rejoicing to the highest mountain- 
tops, where they rest in their beautiful ice- 
palace above the clouds, and listen to music so 
enchanting that the organ in church is a mere 
nothing to it, and 44 

‘* But, Nils,” interrupted a practical member 
of the audience, who had probably had some 
six winters’ experience of the effects of ice and 








snow upon the human extremities, ‘isn’t it ° 
p ’ 


very cold up there ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied the unabashed 
narrator—‘‘ not for them, at least. Spirits 
don’t mind the cold. And then what a palace 
they have got there underneath the ice! Such 
pillars and ceilings, and floors, and glittering 
thrones! You cannot even guess what it is 
like! But one of these days, when you are a 
big boy, I will take you up with me to the gla- 
cier, and we will peep down into one of the 
great blue rifts where the icicles hang, and 
where you can get a glimpse—but only a 
glimpse—of what is beyond. You can’t go 
down there, or hear the music that the spirits 
hear, or see the things that they see; but, if 
you grow up a good man, you will know all 
about it when you die; for then the spirits will 
come down for you, and take you up in their 
arms, and in a moment you will be across the 
fjord, and high up among the mountains, and 
then —-” 

‘‘ Nils, Nils!” broke in a grave voice from 
the background, ‘‘ what nonsense is this that 
you are putting into the children’s heads?’ 

Nils started into a sitting posture, and saw 
between him and the sunlight a quaint, old- 
world figure, clad in a long black gown and an 
Elizabethan ruff—the clergyman of Bakke, in 
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fact, in the prescribed costume of his order. 
He scrambled to his feet, took off his hat, and 
scratched his head a little sheepishly. 

“Children will always be getting into mis- 
chief, unless they are amused,” he remarked 
in a deprecating tone. 

“Or unless they are at school, where they 
ought to be now. Come, chilcren, run away 
to your lessons, or you will be late, and then 
what will the schoolmaster say to you? And, 
Nils, I think you might find a better use for 
your time than to bewilder these little ones 
with stories which they must sooner or later 
find out to be untrue.” 

Nils was silent for a few seconds, gazing 
somewhat ruefully after his dispersed flock, 
which was racing down the grass slopes towards 
the village. Then he turned his dreamy blue 
eyes upon the honest square face of his interlo- 
cutor, and said: 

“Fairy tales are not quite untrue—that 
is, there is more truth than falsehood in 
them. Yon must make truth pleasant to a 
child, or he will not care to understand it. If 
I tell him that beasts and birds talk together, 
what is the harm? It is not true, you say; and 
perhaps it is not—though that is a question 
which has never been decided, and never will 
be—but what is the child the worse for it? It 
may make him kinder to animals, and more 
careful of them—” 

** Yes, yes,” interrupted the priest a little 
impatiently; ‘‘that is all very well; but fairy 
tales are one thing, and religion is another; 
and we must be careful not to confuse them, 
my good Nils, lest we do wrong without intend- 
ing it. And, after all, these tales are best kept 
for the winter time, when there is less work to 
be done. You will never make your living, 
Nils, if you spend your days lying on the grass 
and inventing idle stories to amuse children.”’ 

This sounded rather hard upon Nils, who 
could and did get through as much work as any 
man in the country; but then, to be sure, the 
work he did was generally that which ought to 
have been done by other people, and was there- 
fore not of a remunerative kind; so that there 
was some justification for the priest’s predic- 
tion. 

Nils Jensen was probably the most shifty and 
helpful creature in the whole Hardanger dis- 
trict, as he assuredly was the least selfish. 
From the shoeing of a horse to the stringing 
of a fiddle, from the doctoring of a sick cow 
to the mending of a net, there was nothing 
within the limited range of the requirements of 
the inhabitants of Bakke that he could not do, 
and do well. He could fell timber with the 
best; he could build a shed; he could tinker 
up a leaking boat; he could cure a smoking 
chimney; and many other less every-day ac- 
complishments than these were his. Also his 
neighbors, recognizing in him the rare combi- 
nation of first-rate capacity with willingness to 
devote the same to the service of others, were 
not slow to take advantage thereof. If any 
one among them wanted the help of a strong 
pair of arms in his hay-field, or in the gather- 
ing in of his scanty rye-crop, or if he had a 
horse requiring medical treatment, or a gate 
that would not hang rightly on its hinges, or a 
lock out of repair, he never thought twice 
about what he should do, but called one of his 
children, and said: 

‘«« Run as fast as thou canst up to old Chris- 
tian Jensen’s, and tell Nils he is wanted imme- 
diately.” 

And Nils seldom failed to respond to the ap- 
peal. He would perform the service required 


of him, whether it entailed the work of a few 
minutes or of the whole day, with the same 
placid cheerfulness, and the same perfect un- 
consciousness that he was doing anything out 
of the way, or specially deserving of gratitude. 
So little, indeed, did he expect to be thanked 





for his pains that his friends, falling in with his 
humor, as often as not neglected to go through 
that little formality. They were not, however, 
altogether ungrateful. Wherever Nils was 
known-and he was known many miles away 
from Bakke—he was loved; and that was a re- 
ward to which he was more sensible than to 
any form of thanks, whether spoken or acted. 
He was respected, too, as being a young man 
of exceptional literary attainments—a young 
man as well read as the schoolmaster, or per- 
haps the clergyman himself; though, mingled 
with this respect, there may have been a faint 
undercurrent of that half conscious contempt 
which would appear to be the natural human 
sentiment towards all unselfish and unbusiness- 
like men, and which is discoverable amung the 
secluded valleys of Norway as well as in less 
remote regions. 

The son of a farmer, who might be consid- 
ered almost well-to-do in that poverty-stricken 
land, Nils had the more leisure to attend to his 
neighbors’ affairs through being exempt from 
actual pressing necessity of looking after his 
own. He had his bed and board in the red 
wooden farmhouse where he lived with his fa- 
ther and his brothers; and, as he often said to 
those who reproved him for not making more 
money, what more can a man want than a roof 
to cover him, clothes to wear, and food to 
eat? He did his share of the farm work; but 
that was not much, for his elder brothers, 
Christian and Frants, were strong and healthy, 
and did not entirely share in his philanthropic 
views, holding a deeply-rooted, though inarti- 
culate belief in the maxim that charity begins 
at home. ‘They were very fond of Nils, these 
honest young men; but they, as well as their 
father, regarded him as an abnormal being, in- 
comprehensible to ordinary intelligences, and 
looked upon his example as one rather to be 
admired than to be imitated. His ideas, his 
tastes, his pursuits were in every respect at va- 
riance with theirs. He was the best rifle-shot 
in the whole neighborhood, yet he never cared 
to measure his skill against that of another 
marksman; he never got drunk—no, not even 
at a wedding, and actually went so far as to 
contend that there was no real enjoyment to be 
got out of liquor—which was absurd upon the 
face of it. ‘Then he took a strange and per- 
verse pleasure in long objectless wanderings 
among the snows and glaciers of the Fo’ge- 
fond, whereby nothing on earth was to be 
gained, except the risk of a broken neck; and 
would pass hours in saiiing aimlessly about, up 
and down the fjord, neither fishing nor shoot- 
ing wild-duck, nor engaged in any sensible or 
profitable pursuit, but simply dreaming. These 
things were a puzzle to the Jensen family, who, 
however, pardoned such vagaries in considera- 
tion of Nils’s usefulness and kind-heartedness, 
of his excellent playing upon the fiddle, and 
of the capital stories wuich he invented, or got 
out of his books, and related to them during 
the long dark winter days, while he sat over 
the fire, working at his wood-carving. For 
Nils was a proficient in this latter branch of in- 
dustry, and got a good price for his produc- 
tions from the Bergen dealers—which winnings, 
alas! he usually gave away very soon after he 
had received them. This, again, was an in- 
comprehensible procedure to his relatives, who 
very reasonably asked what was the use of earn- 
ing money if you didn’t mean to keep it ? 

Now all this was very well, and Nils’s mode 
of life, being fashioned upon his own peculiar 
views, might have been the best possible for 
him, but for one unlucky circumstance— Nils 
was in love. For several years he had been 
the devoted slave of Dorothea (or, as she was 
more usually called, Dorthe) Aandahl, the 
daughter of the one general-shop keeper of 
Bakke, and the recognized beauty of the neigh- 
borhood. Nils worshiped this little fair- 








haired, blue-eyed iaaiden with all the fervor 
of a romantic nature, believing her to be the 
best and noblest, as she was obviously the most 
beautiful, girl in all Norway, and mentally en- 
dowing her with many qualities which she not 
only did not possess, but would not even have 





understood the meaning of, if they had been 


mentioned to her. She was, in truth, a good, 
well-meaning little soul, not wholly unconscious 
of her pretty face, yet not unduly vain thereof, 
and sincerely attached to Nils, whom she ad- 
mired without having very much in common 
with him. They were betrothed with the con- 
sent of the parents on both sides; but there 
was no immediate prospect of their becoming 
man and wife, Nils’s father—a shrewd old per- 
son—having declined in the most unequivocal 











manner to burden himself with the support of 
a third generation of Jensens, and Nils’s own 
resources being wholly inadequate to the main- 
tenance of a household. But this uncertainty 
as to the future gave Nils very little disquietude. 
He had no doubt but that, some day or other, 
his marriage would take place; and in the 
meantime he was,satisfied with being allowed 
to adore his idol, before whom he bowed down 
with as much reverence as any devout Catholic 
before his patron saint, loading her with 
votive-offerings in the shape of bear-skins and 
fox-skins, the spoil of his rifle, with wood- 
carvings, the product of many a winter day’s 
work, with quaint silver ornaments from Bergen, 
anc with | know not what other treasures picked 
up here and there in the course of his circum- 
scribed wanderings. He wrote verses, too, in 
her honor, and composed long histories, for the 
delectation of the neighbors during the idle 
season of the year, in which the heroine always 
had fair hair and blue eyes, and invariably bor2 
the name of Dorthe. 

But if such philandering contented the ro- 
mantic Nils, there were other more practical 
people to whom it appeared the height of folly 
and shortsightedness, and who often felt it their 
duty to point out to the patient lover that this 
way of going on could not last for ever, and 
that a man who proposed to take unto himself 
a wife had best be setting about making ready 
a home for her, instead of spending his money 
and his labor upon those with whom he had no 
blood-relationship at all. Advice of this de- 
scription usually caused Nils to scratch his head 
and ponder for a time; for, really, there did 
seem to be a good deal of sound sense in it; 
and the customary effect was produced by the 
warning words of the priest recorded above. 
But, after a minute or two, Nils, recollecting 
that he had promised to sail across the tjord to 
Utne, with Hans Lundgren, who was old and 
rheumatic, and no longer able to manage his 
boat single-handed, dismissed the subject from 
his mind, and set off to run down to the port 
as fast as his long legs could carry him. 

Some children, playing in the street, caught 
sight of him as he passed, and gave chase, call- 
ing out, ‘‘ Nils! Nils!’’ but he shook his head 
and waved his hand, and never paused till he 
had reached the sandy shore, where a few 
fishing-crafts were drawn up. There, sitting in 
one of the boats, and mending a net, he found 
an old man, the sight of whom would have 
gladdened an artist’s eye, so very old was he— 
so wrinkled, so dirty, and so picturesque. He 
wore woolen stockings and knee-breeches, and 
a blue jacket, which was patched and ancient, 
but which boasted of real silver buttons. On his 
head he had a scarlet nightcap, and his silvery 
hair was combed forward into two long locks, 
which hung down beside his withered cheeks. 
He looked up, as Nils approached, and said, in 
a querulous piping voice: 

** Oh, you have come, then ?” 

“Yes,” said Nils, jumping into the boat as 
he shoved it off. ‘‘I am sorry to have kept 


you waiting, Hans.” 
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“Oh, as for that, I am accustomed to be 
kept waiting,” grumbled the other; “nobody 
thinks of hurrying himself for old Hans. You 
said half-past eleven, and it is now past noon; 
but there! you are all the same! Yourselves 
first and the old folks afterwards—that is your 
way. In my young days it was different; we 
used to respect age then.” 

For, indeed, he was a very cross-grained old 
man, suffering much from lumbago and poverty, 
and other evils. ‘‘ Yes,’ he continued, ‘‘it 
was different then; but maybe you young folks 
are right, and there is no use in taking care of 
old people. They ought to be sent out of the 
world when they can’t work any more. I wish it 
would please God to take me, I know; I am tired 
enough of it all. Labor, and pain, and want 
—want, and pain, and labor! at eighty years of 
age a man has had more than his share of it.” 

‘¢ Come, come, Father Hans,” said Nils, who 
had hoisted the square brown sail and taken 
the tiller in his hand, ‘‘ you must not talk so on 
such a fine day as this. Haven’t we got the 
good sunshine to warm us, and the fresh air to 
give us an appetite, anda fair wind? Now this 
is what I call a very good world to live in. 
Why, it would have been worth while to come 
into it only to see those mountains. And I 
shouldn’t wonder,” added Nils, diving into one 
of the capacious pockets of his frieze coat, and 
producing a small wooden box, “I shouldn’t 
wonder if I had a pinch of snuff about me.” 

“What do young fellows like you want with 
snuff ?” growled the old man, somewhat molli- 
fied. ‘‘Give me the box—so! H’m! that is 
good snuff - excellent snuff! Where did you 
get it, my boy ?” 

“IT bought it at Bergen, answered Nils. ‘I 
am glad you like it.” 

‘* Ah, it is well for such as you to praise the 
world,” sighed the old man, with an envious 
glance at Nils’s powerful, well-knit frame and 
healthy, brown cheeks; but what good is sun- 
shine to me? It doesn’t warm me. And as for 
an appetite, God knows, that is no blessing! 
And I can’t see the mountains any more,” he 
added, raising his sunken, filmy eyes to the 
opposite shore. 

‘But the snuff is good,” pleaded Nils, the 
optimist. 

‘Yes, the snuff is not so bad. And you are 
a good lad, Nil.” He rose slowly, and tot- 
tered away into the bows, muttering, ‘‘A good 
lad! a good lad!” and, crouching down, feigned 
to go to sleep. Perhaps he was afraid Nils 
would ask to have the box back again. 

He need not have felt any alarm on that 
score. A box of snuff for an old man, a toy 
for a child, a silk neckerchief fur a young girl 
—why a couple of days at wood-carving would 
more than pay for all these luxuries; and Nils 
was not the man to grudge two day’s work to 
anybody. He contemplated the recumbent 
form of old Hans Lundgren, for a minute or 
two, with a satisfied smile, and then, leaning 
back, raised his eyes to his favorite mountains, 
all glistening and glittering in the midday sun- 
light, and soared away into dreamland, as his 
habit was. 

The breeze fell light, and it took two good 
hours to make Utne; and, when there, there 
was a great deal to be done. Old Hans had 
to see two of his grand-children, who were 
established in the village, and Nils had some 
odd jobs to do for sundry acquaintances; so 
that it was late in the evening, though—for 
the season was just past midsummer the sun 
was still high in the heavens, when the oddly- 
assorted pair set out on their return voyage. 

It was fine and warm when they started; but 
before they had accomplished two-thirds of 
the transit, the weather was changing and 
changing with a rapidity which I hope and 
believe is peculiar to western Norway. Sud- 
denly, without any warning at all, a mass of 





heavy clouds came sailing up from the seaward, 
a cold gust or two swirled past, ruffling the 
surface of the water, and Hans and Nils, mak- 
ing no remark upon so ordinary a phenome- 
non, quietly encased themselves in a couple of 
those stiff tarpaulin garments which are as es- 
sential a part of a Norwegian peasant’s cos- 
tume as his hat or his boots. Then came a 
few big rain-drops, a longer, steadier blast, 
and Nils lowered the sail a little. A few min- 
utes later the little boat was tossing and plung- 
ing amid green, white-crested waves; and sky, 
sea, and coast were alike veiled in gray mist 
and driving rain. 

Nils had enough to do to steer his rather 
clumsy craft; but presently he caught sight of 
something which caused him to start to his 
feet, grasping the tiller with his right hand, 
and shading his eyes with his left, and ex- 
claim— 

‘““Whose boat is that? Look, Hans, look! 
Why, the man will be drowned!’ 

Directly ahead of them, and at no great dis- 
tance, a boat similar to their own in build and 
rig was hurling itself through the water, lying 
over so dangerously that it seemed as if the 
man whom they could make out hanging on to 
the weather gunwale must have resolved upon 
self-destruction. 

‘Luff, you madman, luff!’”’ roared Nils in- 
stinctively, yet hardly expecting that his voice 
would be audible through the hurly-burly. 

Whether the stranger heard the warning or 
not, he acted in accordance with it. He 
brought his boat’s head to the wind, and the 
flapping and cracking of his brown sail came 
like pistol-shots to the ears of those who were 
watching his movements. Nils reseated him- 
self with a natural growl of indignation at hav- 
ing been so unnecessarily alarmed. But now, 
to his unutterable amazement, he saw the sail 
—which the occupant of the boat had made 
no effort to lower—fill again; the boat heeled 
over, and flew on her perilous course as wildly 
as before. In another moment the catastrophe 
had come. The boat was floating on her side; 
and the man, who had been pitched clear of 
her, had disappeared beneath the waves. 

‘Here, Hans, catch hold of the tiller!” 
cried Nils. He had got his coat and boots off, 
and was swimming towards the drowning man 
before old Hans well knew what had happened. 


(To be continued.) 














A HANGING garden—a jail yard. So to speak. 
-—lorr. Herald. 


APPLE-BEES are sure to have a core’em.— 
Yonkers Gazette. 


THE question is, which doubles up the most 
persons, clergymen or cucumbers ?— Whitehall 
Times. 

Wuen Gray said, ‘‘ Awake, olian lyre, 
awake,” he was probably calling Mrs. Jenks to 
break fast.— Derrick, 


WE have all heard of “ patience on a monu- 
ment,” but physicians usually plant theirs un- 
der ones.— Vew York News. 


GRANT will tarry in Copenhagen. It was 
Copenhagen that brought Deacon Ezra Smith 
so near to the gallows. —Boston Post. 





MY KITTEN. 
VILLANELLE. 


Sort, and warm, and sweet as hay, 
In a summer month, 
Lies my little kitten gray. 
Basking in the glowing ray, 
All her limbs she sunn’th, 
Soft, and warm, and sweet as hay. 
When the stupid callers stay, 
And the small-talk stunn’th, 
Like my little kitten gray, 
How I long to creep away; 
She all scandal shunn’th, 
Soft, and warm, as sweet as hay, 
Purring her small roundelay 
Far from noise that dunn’th, 
Lies my little kitten gray. 
Caring not for any play, 
Nor the mouse that runn’th, 
Soft, and warm, and sweet as hay, 
Lies my little kitten gray. 


— Sophie W., in London Figaro. 


An exchange heads an article ‘“‘ Some Good 
Indians.” It must refer to those killed a year 
ago. They are good enough now.—Worr. He- 
rald. 

BEECHER goes to California July 15. There, 
Californians, you have the date. If you are 
caught at home it isn’t our fault.—Ovs/ City 
Derrick. 

THIs paper is not given to sensations, and 
we therefore state as briefly and mildly as pos- 
sible, that hydrophobia has broken out among 
mosquitoes.— Derrick. 


WHEN Sam Cox thinks it possible to become 
a United States Senator, why should we get 
discouraged regarding the discovery of the 
North Pole ?— Auf. Exp. 


Tue husband of Mrs. Jenks is not obliged to 
invite a dozen of his neighbors to call around 
in the evening in order to make his home lively. 
At least, we judge not. -- orr. Herald. 


PEACHES are in market. On the fruiterer’s 
stand a fine peach isa shy, modest, blushing 
object, but in the human form divine it isa 
circus-horse on twelve hind-legs.—- Dandury 
News. 

“SAM, you are not honest. Why do you put 
all the good peaches on top of the measure and 
the little ones below?” ‘‘Same reason, sah, 
dat makes the front ob your house all marble, 
and de back gate chiefly slop bar’l, sah.”— 
St. Louis Spirit. 


A SPONGE weighing one thousand pounds is 
noticed. Uncle Sam should purchase that 
sponge, wipe out the record of the last Con- 
gress and let ’em commence anew. Or perhaps 
it would be better to wipe out Congress itself. 
—-LVorr. Herald. 

WE are grieved and surprised at the P. I. 
Man, on whose education we have spent so 
much, treating the word “ Kissingen”’ as if the 
“9” were soft. The man’s taste is dreadfully 
Vichy-ated.— Phila. Bulletin. 


A Bos INGERSOLL sort of a Christian wants 
some one to explain why, when a thunder- 
storm visits a town containing thirty beer sa- 
loons and five churches, the lightning will 
travel all around the saloons and strike a 
church.— Worr. Herald. 


Years ago Bryant wrote a poem in which he 
expressed a wish that he might die in June. 
His desire was granted. We have never pub- 
lished a poem setting forth such a wish, and if 
we were to compose one and put it in print, 
no doubt hundreds of our readers would wish 
we might die eleven months before the arrival 
of June. However, come to think about it, 
we should like to pass away in June, too— 
about the goth of June, 1989.—Vorristown 
Humorist. 
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‘¢ THERE was a vast difference,” remarked 
Gladiolus, ‘‘ between Latimer and this baked 
bass we are devouring.” ‘‘ Yes,” said Helio- 
trope, “‘ because Latimer was burned at the 
stake, and this bass was turned at the bake.” 
Gladiolus said that wasn’t just what he was 
going to say, but he would let it go at that.— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 


‘*T sEE that you people do not keep Sunday,” 
remarked an American abroad to a lady resi- 
dent in Paris, recently. ‘‘ Ah, no, monsieur,” 
replied the Parisian, with a charming accent to 
her English, ‘‘ we does not keep ’um—we let’s 
’um go loose.” The American believed her. 
— Chicago Journal. 


Poor Sammy Tilden, He never realized it 
himself until the other night a couple of body- 
snatchers from Bellevue collared the old man 
and tried to chuck him into a sack and run 
away with him. The old man succeeded at 
last in proving that he wasn’t dead; but after 
the disappointed resurrectionists went away, he 
leaned his head upon his hands in painful 
thought, and said at last, with a mournful in- 
tonation, “‘ I guess it must be so.”— Hawkeye. 


‘WHEN,” asks the Warrensburg, Missouri, 
Fress, ‘when is the time to travel?” When 
you hear her father’s foot on the third step, 
young man, is about as good a time as any to 
start, and you can prolong the tour to suit 
your own convenience and the length of the 
old man’s cane. From the innocence with 
which you ask the question, we suppose you 
didn’t travel until he was clear into the parlor. 
Served you right— Hawkeye. 


Ir is seriously proposed to run Grant for the 
Presidency in 1880. The New York Graphic 
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The Queen of Table Waters, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. 
Exquisite Apollinaris ; A Delicious Beverage. 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London, ‘Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; superior to all others.’’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘‘Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert : 
Medical! Society, &e¢. ‘Superior to Vichy and Vals. 

PETER SQUIRE, F. L. S., Chemist to the thal 
roth Edition of COMPANION TO THE Brt-ISH PHARMACOPABIA. 
**Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.”’ 


MacNAMARA. F.R. C. S., C.S.1., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 
and Refreshing than Soda or Seltzer Water.’’ 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F.R.C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hesp., London, ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 
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THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


KUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


The Lancet. — “Hunyadi Ja- 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passes that of all other known 
waters.” 

TheBritishMedical Jour- 
nal, — ‘‘Hunyadi Janos. — The 
most agreeable, safest, and most 
efficacious aperient water.”’ 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin. ‘Invariably good and 
prompt success; most valuable.” 

PROFESSOR BAMBER- 
GER, Vienna. ‘I have pre- 
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thinks he would be elected, if the election 
could take place this fall, by an overwhelming 
majority. 
in the Presidential chair by his fellow-country- 
men, Mr. Dana, of the New York Sum, will 
take up his residence in the mammoth cave 
and pull the entrance in after him.— Vorris- 
town Heratd. 





The Kaickerbocker Life Examinat cn, 


The Superintendent of aie tdi Insurance Department has com- 
pleted the Examination of the KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INS. 
CO. and finds the Company solvent, and with a Surplus of about ! 
notwithstanding deduction of $189,139.33 for over ap- 
The Assets of the 
The 
Superintendent says, under date April 19, ‘‘that the examination 
of the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is finished; and 
that while the Company, under its former Presidents, was brought 
to a perilous condition, yet, under the control and subject to the 
anxious scrutiny of Mr. Joun A. NIcHOLs, its present President, 
it has steadily improved in the face and in spite of the difficulties 
which have surrounded it. 

The Superintendent feels assured that the faithfulness, integrity 
and skill displayed by Mr. Nicnors, during his Presidency, will 
find their reward in the increased confidence of the policy-holders 
of the Company. 


$300,000, 
praised value of real estate and other things. 


Company, after the pruning referred to, reach $6,375,117.45. 


JOHN F. SMYTH, 


Superintendent.”” 
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Pictorial Department 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 








Havine completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Pucx take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 
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